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to do so when three years had elapsed from the dissolution of
the previous parliament. The next important measure was de-
signed cto prevent inconveniences that may happen by the
untimely adjourning, proroguing, or dissolving of this present
parliament'1 except by its own consent. To this revolutionary
measure Charles assented on the same day that he agreed to the
bill of attainder against Strafford. Probably his anxiety about
the one prevented his giving adequate consideration to the other.
Only on this hypothesis is it credible that he would have passed
the measure without a protest. Some at least of his subjects
realized the importance of this 'Act for the perpetual parlia-
ment5, as it came to be called,2 for one of the most astute of them
asked him, 'Whether it would be possible for his truest lieges to
do him service any more?'3
The next few months witnessed much remedial legislation.
A grant of tonnage and poundage4 was accompanied by the
declaration that the previous exaction of these duties, together
with the impositions, had been against the laws of the land
and that henceforth they could not be levied without the consent
of parliament. Moreover, by this and similar acts, they were
granted for only short periods. A comprehensive measure for
regulating the privy council abolished the star chamber, the
council of the Marches of Wales, and the council of the north.5
Also, the court of high commission was swept away and pro-
vision made that no new court of like nature should ever be
erected.6 Writs of ship money, together with the judgement
against John Hampden, were denounced as contrary to law.7
The boundaries of forests were asserted to be the limits and
bounds that obtained in the twentieth year of the reign of Jarnes
I.8 To compel any one to take upon himself the order of knight-
hood was declared illegal.9 Clarendon, in discussing most of
these acts, says that they will be
'hereafter acknowledged by an incorrupted posterity to be everlast-
ing monuments of a princely and fatherly affection to his people, and
such an obligation of repose and trust from the king in the hearts
of his subjects that no expressions of piety, duty, and confidence,
1 Ibid., c. 7, pp. 103-4.                                        2 Clarendon, iii. 5206.
3  John Hacket, Memorial of Williams (1693), pt. ii. 162.
4  16 Gar. I, c. 8, Statutes of the Realm, v. 145.         5 Ibid., c. 10, pp. no-12.
6 Ibid., c. 12, pp. 112-13.                                        7 Ibid., c. 14, pp. 116-17.
8 Ibid., c. 16, pp. 119-20.                                    9 Ibid,, c. 20, p. 131.